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l‘our DACA recipients at 
Sacramento State share their 
hopes, fears and experiences 
as their future m the country 
they call home hangs tn the 
balance — Pages 4-7 
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Our photo editor live-tweeted from the 
men’s soccer match against UC Irvine at 
the Hornet Field Sept. 30, which ended 

in a 3-3 draw. Check out his coverage @ 
MNobert2020 and follow @TheStateHor- 


net for similar updates. 


“morning ritual and inspiration.” Check out 
the other responses by following us @StateHornet. 


< NEWS IN BRIEF 


A photo of a “Finish the Union” note taped 
to the building’s suggestion board prompted 
many reader comments on their desire for 
the University Union to bring ‘The Buzz res- 
taurant back. Zehra Bokhari even campaigned with the 
hashtag #WeWant TheBuzzBack. Follow us at Facebook. 


com/StateHornet for more campus updates. 


ASI DONATES TO DREAMERS: Associated 
Students Inc. voted to donate $10,000 to the 
Dreamer’s Resource Center Student Emergency 
Grant on Sept. 28. A student may be eligible for 
the Student Emergency Grant when the com- 
pletion of their college education is threatened 
by financial circumstances that are out of their 
control. According to ASI Vice President Mat- 
thew Brooks-Pritchard, it is up to the Dreamer’s 
Resource Center to award the funds to students. 
The $10,000 comes from the reserve funds of 
ASI and will not negatively affect their regular 
operating budget. 


In honor of National Coffee Day, we 
decided to ask five students what they like 
or dislike about coffee, one of whom was 
accounting major Lance Jutierrez who said 


To stay up to date with news, 
go to statehornet.com/news 





FACULTY ADVISER CORRECTIONS 

Stu VanAirsdale 

stvcsus@gmail.com 

ADVERTISING In Volume 72, Issue 5 of The State Hornet, the following 
INQUIRIES correction is listed: 


ads@statehornet.com 
On page 14, Ernie Hills was incorrectly identified as Ernie 
Fill 3 


We regret thts error. 


Cover photo by Matthew Nobert 
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The faces of DACA at Sac State 


Deferred Action for Childhood Arrival, or DACA, has been rescinded and will soon expire; 
the last extensions are being accepted until tomorrow only. As of last semester, Sacramento 
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State was home to around 1,000 undocumented immigrants, 65 of whom were DACA 
recipients, according to the university. These are some of their stories. 


By Kameron Schmid and Joseph Daniels // Photos by Matthew Nobert 


Jesus Limon, brought at age 8 


here’s a strong cinematic 
quality to the chapter of Je- 
sus Limon’s life that begins 
with crossing the border ille- 
gally and ends with getting a 
Social Security number. 





Both began.and ended with a car. 

Limon remembers vividly driving home 
with his newly obtained social security card 
and driver’s license after officially becoming 
a Deferred Action for Childhood Arrival re- 
cipient. He realized, slowly and then all at 
once, that nothing he was doing was against 
the law. 

Limon recalled thinking to himself, “this 
drive home is the first time I don’t have to 
fear being deported.” 

That fear was established years ago when 
Limon was snuck into the United States from 
his birth home in Mexico at just 8 years old. 

Taken separately from his mother and 
sister, Limon had to pretend to have a dif- 
ferent name so a woman could use her son’s 
birth certificate to sneak him across the bor- 
der. Though the two rehearsed over and 
over again what to say when someone asked 
him for his name and birthdate, Limon said 
he thinks she did not trust him to get the sto- 
ry straight. 

“T. think as she got closer, she didn’t re- 
ally trust that I could-remember all the de- 
tails, so she ended up just giving me a pill or 
something,” Limon said. “I just remember 


fading out and.then just waking back up in 


an apartment with a bunch of other kids.” 

Limon, now an English lecturer at Sac- 
ramento State and professor at Sacramento 
City College, narrowly met the window for 
DACA requirements in terms of age but is 
a textbook example of the type of person 
meant to benefit from the act, as he has 
spent the majority of his life in the U.S. after 
being brought here as a child. 

Raised in Sacramento, Limon realized 
that he was different from his other class- 
mates when Proposition 187, which would 
have prevented him and any other undoc- 
umented Californians from using public 
services including health care and public 
schooling, passed when he was in middle 
school. 

It was then that a teacher sat Limon and 
his father down to explain what the law 
would mean for his immediate future. Al- 
though Proposition 187 was ruled uncon- 
stitutional and never enacted, it was clear 
to Limon then that, even in a liberal and 
Hispanic-heavy state such as California, he 
would always be on uncertain ground. 

“Anything that is maybe insignificant, like 
riding on the handlebars of another bike, 
felt like, ‘what if we get stopped because ’m 
not riding a bike the right way?,’ ” Limon 
said. “And then the cops take me away and 
deport me.” 

It was this uncertainty, compounded with 
Limon’s sister dropping out of college, that 
made Limon decide that if she couldn’t go 


to college safely, despite a 4.0 grade-point 
average, neither could he. 

“Outside of maintaining a 2.0 to play 
football, I saw no need to maintain any kind 
of grades,” Limon said. 

Before Limon graduated, California 
passed Assembly Bill 540, which allowed un- 
documented students to pay in-state tuition 
in the CSU, UC and California Community 
College systems. 

Limon attended Sac City with a new 
sense of hope for his future as a student and 
citizen and eventually transferred to Sac 
State. He later graduated with a master’s in 
English. 

What followed was a sort of limbo. 
Well-educated and highly motivated, Limon 
felt his options were nevertheless limited. His 
residency status prevented him from finding 
steady work, and he scraped by on low-wage 
jobs and the generous nature of those who 
had come to know him in his time at Sac 
State. 

Despite the hardships that he faced as 
an undocumented citizen, Limon said he is 
appreciative of the unique life he has expe- 
rienced in the U.S. and it’s cyclical nature. 

“The idea of being 17, cleaning the build- 
ings (at Sac State) and then, you know, less 
than 10 years later being a faculty member 
in that same building,’ Limon said. “That 
thin slice of life that is the American prom- 
ise, you know what I mean? That you can go 
from the janitor’s son to being the faculty.” 


Continues on page 6 
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Rosa Barrientos, brought at age 4 


“Wm, 32s osa.:« Barrientos first realized 
| she was an undocumented 
= citizen during middle school 
a “when the director of an after 
school program recommended her for a 
scholarship. 

The director called her mother ‘saying 
all she needs to show is her social securi- 
ty number, but her mother said Barrientos 
didn’t have one. 

“In my head, I was thinking, ‘no, I do 
have one, you just don’t want me to go to 
college,’ ” Barrientos said. 

Barrientos said the constant rejection 
of scholarships and opportunities to travel 
outside of her east Los Angeles area frus- 
trated her. She became heavily discour- 
aged after not being able to go on a trip to 
Washington, D.C. with an extra-curricular 
group. 

“T kept working hard, and I kept want- 
ing to continue working hard, but at a point 
it was just like, ‘well is it worth all this?’ ” 
Barrientos said. “Is it worth it, you know, 
staying up late doing all this homework, 
working on all these projects? I might not 
be able to go to college.” 

Barrientos describes June 15, 2012 as 
a special day. While she practiced for her 
high school graduation ceremony to be 
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held later that day, she received phone calls 
from family members who were saying 
“President Obama signed something for 
undocumented students.” 

Barrientos received her DACA approv- 
al and a social security card within a few 
months. Within that same year, she final- 
ly got to travel to Washington, D.C. with 
a United Nations Initiative called Girl Up. 

“This is what I was missing out, this is 
all I wanted,” Barrientos said. “All I wanted 
was an opportunity, and I got it.” 

Barrientos said that the swell of oppor- 
tunities made her forget that it could all be 
taken away. When President ‘Trump an- 
nounced DACA would be rescinded, she 
remembered that feeling. 

“Tt kind of feels like I was living in a 
glass house and everything broke, every- 
thing shattered,” Barrientos said. 

Barrientos said she does not know how 
to mentally navigate what it would mean 
for her to be deported back to Mexico. 

“Even though I don’t have a lot of fami- 
ly in the United States, it’s friends who have 
become family,’ Barrientos said. “The 
family I do have (in Mexico), it’s weird 
because I don’t have that connection with 
them. They remember me, they know me, 


but they know a 4-year-old.” 
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Chris, brought at age 3 


hris, the youngest of our 

four profile sources, also 

came to the United States 

at the youngest age: only 3 
years old. He does not remember much 
of the small town in Jalisco where he 
was born. 

Tipton, California is where most of 
his memories lie. With a population of 
around 2,500 in the 2010 census and 
just barely over a square mile in area, 
Tipton is what Chris calls his real home- 
town. It’s where he lived until coming to 
Sacramento State. 

Chris was young and didn’t consid- 
er how he got to the US. from Mexico 
until he was in middle school, and an 
American-born cousin wanted to go vis- 
it their family’s hometown. Chris didn’t 
understand why he couldn’t go. 

“My mom looked at me, and I could 
tell she didn’t want to tell me,” Chris 
said. “I kept pushing her, and she’s 
like, ‘if you go, you can’t come back.’ 
She told me, ‘no tienes papeles,’ which 
means you don’t have papers.” 

The scope of that reality came to 
Chris during President ‘Trump’s cam- 
paign when his mother sat him down 
and warned him that if ‘rump won, 


it would be a problem for all undocu- 
mented people. 

“When he walked across the stage 
(Nov. 8), that’s when the fear settled in 
for me,” Chris said. “I have a little sis- 
ter who is a USS. citizen and all that was 
flashing in my mind was, ‘if we’re gone, 
who’s going to take care of her?’ ” 

Chris first applied for DACA in his 
sophomore year of high school at the di- 
rection of his parents and was awarded 
his card in his junior year. ‘To that point, 
he hadn’t realized all of the things he 
now could obtain that he and other un- 
documented people couldn’t before. 

His DACA card enabled him to 
work, get a social security number, ap- 
ply for'a bank account, get a driver’s hi- 
cense and apply for credit cards. 

“All the benefits that someone with a 
social security number could get,” Chris 
remembered his high school counselor 
telling him. 

“That’s when I saw myself saying, 
‘T’m definitely going to college,’ ” he 
said. If my parents can’t afford it, then I 


9 35 


can afford it, and I can help them out. 


Editor’s note: Chris requested 
that we not publish his last name. 
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Everardo Chavez, brought at age 6 


he thought of being sent 
to Mexico brings Everardo 
Chavez to tears. 

“That’s something I nev- 
er want to think about,” Chavez said. 
“Everything I’ve worked for, everything 
I had, would be thrown in the garbage.” 

Chavez said his father was already in 
the United States working and sending 
money back to his family before they re- 
located when he was 6 years old. Despite 
the young age, Chavez said he always 
knew where they were going. 

“Before I even knew where the Unit- 
ed States was,” Chavez said, “I knew that 
was the place where I was going to have 
a better life.” 

Chavez’s parents did not instruct him 
on what, or what not, to say about being 
undocumented because he thinks they 
did not want him to live in fear. 

It was only when he became older 
that he began to feel pressured about his 
residency status because he did not know 
if he was going to be able to enroll into a 
university or get any aid without a social 
security number, despite succeeding in 
high school as a student and athlete. 


Former President Barack Obama 
issued DACA as an executive order in 
2012, giving Chavez the ability to get 
a social security card and a feeling of 
belonging. 

“T felt like I wasn’t just a ghost, some- 
one who was there,” Chavez said. “I was 
becoming a part of society.” 

President Donald Trump announced 
in September that he will rescind DACA 
and wants Congress to write legislation 
that will serve as the replacement. Pres- 
ident Trump campaigned on ending 
DACA during the 2016 presidential 
election. 

Chavez said that President ‘Trump’s 
rhetoric during his campaign felt lke a 
stab in the back because it was like he 
was being criminalized. 

“We've pretty much grown up here 
all our life loving this country and every- 
thing and, you know, saluting the flag, 
saying the pledge of allegiance all of 


my life,” Chavez said. “I don’t know the 


pledge of allegiance for Mexico because 
I didn’t grow up there. 
“T feel like am American.” 


ADDITIONAL CONTENT ONLINE: 
lo hear them tell their stories in their oun 
words, go to StateHornet.com/bacesOfL A 
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» “Dreamers” is aterm used to re- 
fer to undocumented immigrants 
brought to the United States as 
children. It comes from the failed 
DREAM Act, a federal proposal first 
introduced in 2001 that has never 
been passed. 


ee Nokes im luimCralirei oily 
currently offered to Dreamers living 


inthe U.S. 


» DACA provides Dreamers witha 
work permit and social security card 
as well as an assurance that they will 
not be deported for the duration of 
their DACA period, which must be 
renewed every two years. 


» With or without DACA, Dreamers 
do not qualify for any federal finan- 
cial aid or loan programs. 
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Nearly 800,000 young undocumented immigrants in the United 





Should undocumented 
residents be given a path 
to citizenship?, 








States today receive work permits and deportation relief via the 

Deferred Actions for Childhood Arrivals (DACA) program. We de- Vu Ch 

cided to ask students whether they believe undocumented immi- _ ae 
; @ychau?020 
grants who were brought over as children deserve a clear path to 


citizenship and why. Join the conversation on social media with 


#SacStateSays. #Sa cS ta teS a YS 








“| do feel that it needs “Yes. When they came 
to be a lot easier for ‘ b Ss ea eT “Everyone deserves an here as children, they 
kids to have a path to ‘ae vehaic : wr aS ae opportunity to becomea _ _—_ didn’t have a choice ... 
citizenship because the ee ee I'd say that they deserve citizen and be successful Most of their parents 
still have a life ahead of friend (who s) a DACA a path to citizenship un- here because America brought them here 
them here (in the U.S.). sieachie oe ee less they committed any is a nation made up of for a good education 
But if they begin to fade shane: Pe sa eee other crimes like, felony people and dividuals and for them to have 
off of a good path, then a chance to be here like — type. But other than that, who came from different a good future. I’m an 
maybe bring them in and other DACA recipients. sure. If they're good , _ countries. And | think that immigrant myself, so | 
check them out again.” | people, then why not? they deserve a chance understand that. If not 
just like everyone else.” a chance to be citizens, 
then legal residents.” 
- Arielle McCarrick: - Brenda Sanchez - Sam Bailey © - Judy Rosales - Greta Minasyan 
Nursing Liberal studtes Communication studies Child development Photography 
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‘FORNICATORS, LUSTERS AND ADULTERERS” 


STUDENT PREACHER DRAWS CROWDS WITH CONTROVERSIAL REMARKS 


Will Moon 
@MoonMan0305 





Among the shouting and snick- 
ering of students taking pictures, 
passersby in the Sacramento State 
Library quad Sept. 20th saw ‘a 
black sign with painted flames that 
read: “Repent or perish.” 

Engineering major Slavik Chi- 
ley, a student driver on the Hornet 
Shuttle Gold Line bus employed 
by University ‘Transportation 
and Parking Services (UTAPS), 
preaches weekly at Sac State. His 
conspicuous religious signs have 
attracted crowds of hundreds and 
frequent vocal opposition. 

“T do say things that are sharp 
that people find offensive,” Chiley 
said. “But I believe they’re true. I 
don’t believe in violence.” 

Chiley wore a neon green 
sweatshirt reading “flee from the 
wrath to come” on Sept. 27. He 
held a sign reading: “Warning, 
repent. It’s. not too late.” It also 
featured symbols 
alcohol, homosexuality, pornog- 
raphy and the nonprofit organiza- 
tion Coexist, which advocates for 
an end to conflict between major 
world religions. 


condemning 


He called women who wear 
yoga pants, short shorts and tank 
tops “whores” and said that men 
who look at them were “fornica- 
tors, lusters and adulterers.” The 
preacher also spoke against college 
classes related to human sexuality, 
gender and ethnic studies. He said 
they should not be allowed and are 
“raping your mind” with immoral 
teachings. 

Chiley, who said he is a ‘Trini- 
tarian Pentecostal Christian, was 
joined by Braxton Sheehy, an 
Evangelical Christian and home 
alarm system salesman. Sheehy 
said he is not paid to preach at 
Sac State nor part of a group with 
Chiley. 

Chiley said he preaches on 


campus to share his religious. be- 


on campus specifically... 





a 


MATTHEW NOBERT - The State Hornet 


Sacramento State engineering major Slavik Chiley discusses his religious views. He spoke against issues including pornography and marijuana and 
called women who wear yoga pants ‘whores.’ 


liefs, and Sheehy noted the crowds 
attracted by Chiley’s tactics. 

Senior mechanical engineering 
major Derric Allen said he thinks 
preachers like Chiley should not 
be. allowed to continue speaking 
on campus because of the conflict 
it creates. 

“This is a place of learning, 
and religion — especially in the 
way that they speak about their 
opinion — causes a problem,” Al- 
len said. “They have a goal set in 
mind, and they’re trying to push 
that idea onto people that really 
don’t necessarily (agree) 

President Robert Nelsen sent 
an email to the campus commu- 
nity Sept. 29 supporting the free 
speech rights of students, faculty, 
staff and coaches on campus. It re- 


99 
. 


mains unclear whether Nelsen was 
addressing Chiley and preachers 


“While some may not fully un- 
derstand or agree with the reason- 
ing behind actions taken, we will 
not restrict the First Amendment 
rights of those who peacefully pro- 
test or speak out,” Nelsen’s email 
read. “We will not tolerate retali- 
ation against those who choose to 
peacefully protest.” 

The University’s policy for 
time, place and manner restric- 
tions on speech and speech-relat- 
ed activities states that freedom of 
expression activities are restricted 
inside parking lots and structures, 
university buildings, and within 20 
feet of any location where instruc- 
tional or official business takes 
place. 

The policy also states the Li- 
brary Quad is among acceptable 
and popular locations for free 
speech, and any such activity may 


__.. not interfere with or obstruct the. 


free flow of pedestrian or vehicu- 
lar traffic. 

The pathway between San- 
ta Clara Hall and the Library 
Quad was congested with students 
around 12 p.m. on Sept. 20, as 
some students stopped to watch 
others argue with Chiley. Some 
students were forced to walk on 
the grass to avoid the crowd. 

“Sometimes (the preachers) 
scream so loud that it'll go through 
my headphones, and I’m just like, 
‘really dude?’ said senior commu- 
nications major Nelson Rodriguez. 
“Everyone has a right to their own 
opinion, I just prefer not to listen 
to them because I’ve got a million 
other things to worry about.” 

Senior computer science major 
Ryan Pierce was among those lis- 
tening to Chiley on Sept. 27 and 
said he thought the preacher was 


ing to invoke people to follow his 
religion. 

“He said God gave him the 
divine right to judge people, and 
so he can judge people, but other 
people cannot judge him,” Pierce 
said “He always says he uses the 
Bible for references and then may- 
be do like one passage or phrase 
and then try to go off on other tes- 
timonies, but he can’t back up his 
sources at all — he’s not credible.” 

Junior psychology major Melis- 
sa Smith said she believes anyone 
has the right to share their religious 
views on campus but disagrees 
with the methods of preachers like 
Chiley. 

“It would be better if we could 
have a conversation about it in- 
stead of somebody being on a 
soapbox and telling us what we 


should think,” Smith said. 
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Sacramento State goalkeeper James Del Curto became the fifth player in school history to 


Senior GK delivers with goal saves 
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MEN’S SOCCER 
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record at least 200 saves despite only becoming the full-time starter during his junior season. 





Del Curto Keeps men’s soccer teammates in the right position’ as goalkeeper 


Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 


Sacramento State senior James 
Del Curto has wanted to be a full- 
time goalkeeper ever since his days 
standing guard between the goal- 
post as a 12-year-old for his club 
soccer team. 

Growing up, Del Curto played 
for Santa Rosa United as a for- 
ward for some time before moving 
to the defensive side of the ball as 
a goalkeeper. During his time as 
a forward, he stood and watched 
the defense work in order to learn 
where players should be standing 
and where they could be posi- 
tioned better. 

Del Curto, now 22, excelled 
with the ball between his feet as 
he scored six goals as a junior for- 
ward at Cardinal Newman High 
School in Santa Rosa. As a senior, 
he continued to play some forward 
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but mostly played goalkeeper de- 
pending on whom the team was 
playing. 

“As a goalkeeper, you have a 
natural responsibility to lead your 
team,” Del Curto said. “Being 
able to see the whole field gives 
you kind of a leadership and con- 
fidence to put your teammates in 
the right position.” 

Del Curto, a communications 
major, is now the full-time goal- 
keeper for the Hornets and is com- 
ing off a junior season in which he 
earned Big West Conference sec- 
ond-team honors. However, this 
recognition from the conference 
is something Sac State coach Mi- 
chael Linenberger disagrees with. 

“Last year, for me, he was the 
best keeper in the conference,” 
Linenberger said. “It’s not all 
about saves. It’s about preventing 
dangerous moments through his 
organization of our backline. He 
is very good with that.” 


Organization has always been 
a strong point for Del Curto as he 
knew early on in high school that 
he was going to be a Hornet. 

“IT came on my official visit and 
fell in love with the team,” Del 
Curto said. “The energy and the 
brotherhood that was in that team 
room already made me feel like a 
part of the family.” 

After committing to Sac State, 
Del Curto redshirted his first year 
on campus and by his redshirt 
freshman year, he was ready to 
compete for the starting spot. ‘The 
6-foot-1 goalkeeper started six of 
the Hornets’ 20 games and al- 
lowed 1.91 goals per game. As a 
sophomore, he started more than 
half of the games and lowered his 
goals per game to 1.66. 

“Mentally, as a freshman, I was 
unsure of myself as a Division I 
player, but as I got more experi- 
ence, my confidence grew and my 


physicality grew with it,” Del Cur- 


to said. 
Del Curto 
strength, speed and fitness in the 


improved his 


weight room and took over the 
starting job after holding oppo- 
nents to just 1.28 goals per game. 

“James has come a long way,” 
said Cylus Sandoval, the Hornets 
senior defender. “His presence on 
the field is unmatched. Just know- 
ing he is back there gives us con- 
fidence. He makes big-time saves 
that keep us in games.” 

Other than just keeping Sac 
State in games, Linenberger has 
also assigned Del Curto the task of 
focusing on helping the Hornets 
back-five get into the best positions 
possible. 

“You 


talk to their backline and orga- 


need goalkeepers to 
nize them defensively so we are 
prepared for a counter attack,” 
Linenberger said. “If you do that, 
you move guys into good positions, 
you prevent shots and crosses and 


things like that. It makes your job 
a little bit easier. James is one of 
the best goalkeepers that Pve had 
here in 29 years in that part of the 
game.” 

Even though he didn’t start 
full-ttme until his junior season, 
Del Curto has already become 
the fifth player in school history to 
record at least 200 saves. But now 
he’s focused on ensuring the three 
goalkeepers under him on the 
depth chart will be ready after he 
graduates. 

“For me, it’s that they are men- 
tally ready for the position when 
I leave,” Del Curto said. “Seeing 
their success in the future will 
make me feel very happy with 
what I was able to give them kind 
of as a mentor.” 

It’s this team-first mentality 
that may lead him into coaching, 
which is something he wants to 
do after his time at Sac State, Del 
Curto said. 
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Sacramento State freshman defender Jessica Mann attempts to get the ball away from a North Dakota defender Sept. 29 at Hornet Field. The Hornets have played in games that were 
decided by one goal, two of which ended in double overtime. 


‘Pressure Is on’ for Hornets 


Women’s soccer team battles in close contests during 6-5-2 start to season 


Carlo Marzan 
@SultankoY 


‘The women’s soccer season is 
proving to be competitive and close 
for Sacramento State. 

Before the last two games against 
North Dakota and Northern Colo- 
rado, the Hornets (6-5-2, 1-1-2 Big 
Sky) have played in nine games that 
were decided by one goal, two of 
which ended in double overtime. 

“Tt’s 
freshman forward Alyssa Baena 


exhausting, honestly,” 
said, referring to the neck-and-neck 
contests. “We’re so dangerous in 
front of the goal, we just:need to get 


those into the net.” 

However, Sac State defeated 
North Dakota on Friday by the 
score 3-0, which was the biggest 
lead of its season. 

“Even with that 3-0 lead, I was 
not comfortable at all,” said Aali- 
yah Fesili, the Hornets freshman 
goalkeeper. “North Dakota kept 
coming on, and they were doing re- 
ally well getting those balls forward. 
There was never a time where I 
wasn't uncomfortable. ‘The score 
doesn’t mean anything until the 
game Is Over.” 

Sac State was in a similar situa- 
tion after it started with a 2-0 lead 
over the University of Nevada, 


Reno on Aug. 20 but ended up 
falling 3-2 in double overtime. The 
Hornets also secured a first half 1-0 
lead over Cal on Sept. 8 before los- 
ing 2-1 in double overtime. 

“Tt’s a little heartbreaking to put 
in so much work and you're already 
tired at the end of the game,” Bae- 
na said. “Two 10-minute overtimes 
is hard to keep working and then 
get a loss out of it.” 

Double overtime has proven to 
be the Hornets’ Achilles’ heel, as 
they've also suffered double-over- 
time ties in the first two Big Sky 
Conference games of the season 
against Eastern Washington (Sept. 
22) and Idaho (Sept. 24). These 


matches resulted in approximately 
110 minutes of action, which took 
its toll. 

“] think we’ve been strong, I 
think it’s just we’re banged up, 
we're missing four starters, and we 
don’t have as many to go to on the 
bench,” said Randy Dedini, the 
Hornets head coach. “The group 
that is starting are playing a lot of 
minutes, and I think it’s starting 
to wear on them a little bit after a 
tough weekend.” 

Fesili, who was named Big Sky 
Defensive Player of the Week on 
Sept. 26, followed up these two per- 
formances against Eastern Wash- 
ington and Idaho. with another 


shutout against North Dakota. 

“Anytime we go into overtime, 
all of us are just super stressed,” 
Fesili said. “The pressure is on to 
perform, to get that golden goal, 
but I believe that we come together 
as a team, and we do the best that 
we can.” 

Of their five games that haven’t 
gone into overtime, the Hornets 
have only lost one. With a 3-0 victo- 
ry against North Dakota, Sac State 
seems to have proven it can kick its 
Achilles’ heel problem. 

The Hornets will continue 
Big Sky Conference competition 
against Montana at 2 p.m. Friday 
at Hornet Field. 
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Transfer quarterback makes history 


_after injury 





THOMSON SETS SAC STATE 


RECORDS IN FIRST NCAA STARTS * 


Will Moon 
@MoonMan0305 





Sacramento State junior quar- 
terback Kevin Thomson was vy- 
ing for his first snap of college 
football while playing through 
pain in his throwing elbow during 
practices at the University of Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

Less than one year after signing 
his letter of intent to the Rebels, 
Thomson was informed he had 
torn his ulnar collateral ligament 
and needed UCL reconstruction, 
or Iommy John surgery. 

“T felt like I injured (my elbow) 
my freshman year but tried to 
push through it just being a com- 
petitor,’ Thomson said. “But as 
time went on, it started to get a 
little worse.” 

Thomson played three years 
of varsity football and_base- 
ball at Auburn Riverside High 
School, 14 miles outside of ‘Ta- 
coma, Washington. During his 
senior year in 2013 under new 
head coach Bryant Thomas, he 
helped lead the Ravens from 1-9 
the previous season to 7-3 and a 
co-league championship. 

Following the first four games 
that season, Thomson threw for 
635 yards and seven touchdowns 
and rushed for 273 yards and five 
scores as the Ravens started 4-0. 
A few days later, ‘Thomas received 
a call from UNLV coach and for- 
mer NFL quarterback Timm 
Rosenbach with an offer to join 
the Rebels. | 


After finishing his senior sea- 
son with 2,132 yards of total 
offense, 24 touchdowns and a 
commitment to sign with UNLY, 
Thomson would never get a 
chance to play one minute for the 
Rebels. 

Thomson redshirted his first 
NCAA season, and after nearly 
two years rehabilitating from sur- 
gery, he spent the 2015 season as 
a reserve quarterback. He said his 
father, Jim, was instrumental in 
his recovery. 

“He was the guy that kept me 
motivated,”. Thomson said. “I 
went through some setbacks and 
had some times when I doubt- 
ed myself and he just told me ‘I 
believe in you, I’ve seen (and you 
know) what you can do and just 
keep working every day — if you 
do that, Pll be proud of you.’ 
(That) stuck with me.” 

After signing with Sac State in 
January and beating out senior 
Kolney Cassel for the starting job 
during the Hornets August train- 
ing camp, Thomson played his 
first collegiate game against the 
University of Idaho Vandals at 
the ASUI Kibbie Dome and lost 
28-6. 

“Knowing that he hadn't 
played in a game since 2013, I 
knew that first game was going to 
be a challenge,” said Luke Huard, 
the Hornets co-offensive coordi- 
nator and quarterbacks coach. 
“Kevin (can) scramble and use his 
feet, but there are a few instanc- 
es where I want him to use his 


| feet more-in.the pocket to create ." 





LIAM BRADDY - The State Hornet 


Sacramento State junior quarterback Kevin Thomson has completed 57-of-116 passes for 1,051 yards with 
nine touchdowns and three interceptions in five games. Thomson also has 337 rushing yards with seven 


touchdowns. 


throwing lanes.” 

Following the loss to Idaho, 
Sac State went 2-2, winning as 
many games as the Hornets had 
in 2015 and 2016 (2-9 overall). 
Through five games, ‘Thomson 
has completed 57-of-116 passes 
for 1,051 yards with nine touch- 
downs and three interceptions. 
He has also tacked on 337 rush- 
ing yards and seven touchdowns, 
more than the team’s leading run- 
ning backs, freshman Isaiah Ga- 
ble (193 yards) and graduate stu- 
dent Joseph Ajeigbe (174 yards, 
two touchdowns). 

Thomson, who is majoring in 
business administration, earned 


Big Sky and STATS Football 


Championship. Subdivision, Of} " 


fensive Player of the Week honors 
Sept. 25 after Sac State’s 54-27 
win over Southern Utah Sept. 
23. Thomson completed 14-of-26 
passes for 253 yards and rushed 
for 149 yards. 

He scored seven touchdowns 
total — with three in the air and 
four on the ground — including a 
59-yard rushing touchdown in the 
third quarter. ‘Thomson rushed 
for more yards and touchdowns 
in one game than any quarter- 
back in Sac State history. 

“He definitely earned (the 
awards),” said Isiah Hennie, the 
Hornets senior wide receiver. 
“He’s being smart with the ball 
(and) doesn’t have a bunch of 


“turnovers’=— he’s '‘playmg beyond 


our expectations.” 

Huard said ‘Thomson started 
the season reserved as a teammate 
but has performed consistently as 
a player in practices. 

“As a coach you never know 
how he’s feeling because he’s the 
same every single day, (and) he 
doesn’t have a lot of emotion- 
al characteristics,’ Huard said. 
“He’s never going to be a loud 
guy, but he’s starting (to) com- 
municate more with his players 
about certain routes or techniques 
or defenses that we’re seeing, so 
you start seeing him verbalizing 
and get more comfortable and 
confident.” 
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Senior libero Brigitte Murdock’s 357 digs ranks 11th in the NCAA and she has an average of 4.46 digs per set. Murdock was named Big Sky Defensive Player of the Week on Sept. 11. . 


enior libero’s ‘crucial digs’ lead to success 
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Murdock perfects the art of digs to ignite Sac State offense 


Thomas Frey 
@ThomasFreyRP 


Most Division I athletes have 
been standout competitors in 
their respective sports from a 
young age but not Sacramento 
State senior Brigitte Murdock — 
and that is a good thing. 

As a libero, Murdock has to 
play unselfishly, just like offen- 
sive linemen who pave the way 
for running backs to score touch- 
downs. She will never lead the 
team in scoring, but the team 
wouldn’t score without her. She is 
the most important defender who 
jumpstarts the offense. 

Murdock — a native of Reno, 
Nevada — started playing volley- 
ball in seventh grade as an outside 
hitter and setter. She enjoyed the 
offensive side of the game, but 
her Reno High School coaches 


switched her to libero and defenr 


sive specialist due to her 5-foot- 
6 height. She made varsity as a 
sophomore and worked her way 
onto all-league teams during her 
final two seasons but said she was 
unsure if she could play at the 
collegiate level. 

“I didn’t know if I wanted 
to go, I didn’t think I was good 
enough,” Murdock said. 

Murdock prepared herself to 
remain in Reno and attend college 


just as a student if she didn’t play 


college volleyball somewhere. But 
as a high school junior, Sac State 
offered her a scholarship, and 
she committed to the program in 
April of her senior year. 

After 2016 Big Sky Libero of 
the Year Lexie Skalbeck gradu- 
ated, Murdock — who averaged 
1.96 digs per set as a freshman 
defensive specialist —- moved 
from a specialist to a libero. After 
watching Skalbeck for three years, 
she rarely leaves the: court,:and 


her 357 digs (an average of 4.46 
digs per set) on the season ranks 
nationally in the 11th nationally. 

“Brigitte gets those crucial 
digs and tips and runs down balls 
and even sets up balls for us — 
without that we would not be 
successful,” said Shannon Boyle, 
the Hornets senior outside hitter. 
“She has been so great stepping 
up as libero this year and is doing 
amazing. She earned her spot as 
libero.” 

On Sept. 11, Murdock was 
named Big Sky Defensive Player 
of the Week honors. ‘The Hor- 
nets went 4-0 that week and she 
recorded at least 15 digs in all 
four of the games, including a 38- 
dig performance against Bowling 
Green. 

“Our blockers do a really good 
job of helping me dig up balls 
because, if they put a good block 
up, I can easily read where (the 


opponent is) going to hit the ball,” ’ 


Murdock said. “And they always 
do a really good job.” 

Once Murdock has dug up 
the ball, her job is to hit it clean- 
ly to senior setter Kennedy Kurtz 
whose job on offense is to set up 
the ball for a hitter. If Kurtz can 
receive a perfectly positioned ball 
from Murdock, the offense has.a 
much higher chance to hit a more 
powerful or strategically placed 
ball. 

“She really sets up our hitters 
for me to be able to set anybody 
up that I want on the court,” 
Kurtz said. “She is our best de- 
fender, and she is the reason we 
get kills in transition and in long 
rallies. (She) lets our hitters know 
when there is a line or seam open, 
and she really gets our passers 
going.” 

Murdock’s defense and pass- 
ing has also helped Kurtz lead 
the nation in assists while senior 
outside hitter Boyle -has the 11th 


most kills in the country. Howev- 
er, Murdock is quick to defer the 
credit back to her team. 

“Tt’s all of us,” Murdock 
said. “One person couldn’t do it 
themselves.” 

With her final run of Big Sky 
Conference play underway, Mur- 
dock said she thinks ahead to 
when she will be a manager of 
her sister Britton Murdock’s Big- 
gest Little Fashion ‘Truck compa- 
ny. She said family is everything 
to her, and they’ve helped her in 
every step of life. 

“My family is the reason I am 
where I am today,” Murdock said. 
“They have given me every tool 
to become this successful and 
have everything that I have. It’s 
all them. It’s (been) an experience 
of a lifetime. Not many people get 
to do this, and I feel honored to 
be here, especially playing for Sac 
State.” 
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Alumni brothers combine 
EDM and magic to create 
unique show experience 


Gabriela Mascoll 
@ TheStateHornet 


After a chance encounter with 
a local magician at their garage 
sale, Sacramento State alumni 
Marcos and Antonio Verdugo, 
known professionally as ‘The Ver- 
dugo Brothers, would take their 
first step to becoming the world’s 
first electronic dance music, or 
EDM, illusion duo. 

“When we were kids, my 
brother and I had a garage sale 
where ‘Stan the Magic Man’ 
came,” Marcos said. “We asked 
him to show us a magic trick, 
so he pulled out a red silk and 
turned it into a cane. (Our inter- 
est in magic) started from there 
and continued ever since.” 

When Marcos was 12 and An- 
tonio was 9, they began taking les- 
sons from magician David Gilles, 
whose show they happened to 
see at a Chuck E. Cheese. Their 
mother took notice of their inter- 
est in magic and personally asked 
Gilles to teach them magic every 
week. 

After their parents could no 
longer afford the magic lessons, 
the brothers had to find another 
way to learn magic. They went 
online to research the history 
of magic, its culture and how to 
properly perform tricks. 

Although anyone can learn a 
trick online, Marcos said he wants 
to keep an air of mystery behind 
their act and prefers that audienc- 
es see their magic as it is. He said 
that he especially likes seeing the 


enjoyment magic puts on specta- 
tors’ faces. 

“T am protective of magic trick 
names because people can look 
up the acts and learn how to do 
them.” Marcos said. “It takes the 
fun out of performing them.” 

Some of the venues they have 
performed at include The Jun- 
gle in Reno and the Sacramento 
Convention Center where they 
opened for Tiesto. They also 
performed in front of a crowd 
of over 14,000 people in Jesolo 
Beach, Italy when they opened 
for Moby. 

The brothers later started to 
incorporate EDM to enhance 
their show experience. Their in- 
terest in EDM sparked about two 
years ago when they attended 
a rave and saw how the DJ was 
controlling the crowd. 

“It was like magic,” Antonio 
said. “The audience was connect- 
ed to (the DJ) through his music 
and we wanted to do that. From 
there, we self-taught ourselves to 
DJ and started performing with 
both magic and EDM.” 

The idea of adding EDM to 
their magic also spawned from 
wanting to create a way to make 
their act stand out from other 
magicians. At their shows, one 
brother performs illusions while 
the other DJs. 

While they were students at- 
tending Sac State, The Verdugo 
brothers performed shows over 
the weekend to not conflict with 
their classes. Antonio graduated 
in 2014 with a degree in nutrition 
and Marcos a year later in ‘busi- 
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Courtesy of The Verdugo Brothers 


The Verdugo Brothers, Antonio, left, and Marcos, right, are known as the world’s first EDM illusion duo. The 
brothers can be found DJing at raves and nightclubs where they also perform magic and illusions for the 


crowd. 


ness marketing. They currently 
work as pharmaceutical sales rep- 
resentatives and perform shows 
on their free time. 

“We’ve had many sleepless 
nights,” Antonio said. “Time 
management helped a lot. We 
would use those planners that 
had the entire month on it so we 
would know what was coming in 
the future.” 

Fred Lee, a fellow magician 
and hypnotist, met:the Verdugo 
Brothers three years ago when 
both acts auditioned for Ameri- 
ca’s Got Talent. Although neither 
acts made it to the live shows, 
they decided to collaborate and 
work together on shows and other 


projects. 


Lee will perform alongside 
the Verdugo Brothers in “Altered 
Reality” on Oct. 14 at the Delta 
King Theater. This will be the 
brothers’ first time performing 
at a theater showcasing magic, 
hypnotism and illusions. ‘Their 
EDM magic mash-ups are usual- 
ly held at raves in warehouses and 
nightclubs. 

“(The Verdugo Brothers) have 
their own unique potentials,” Lee 
said. “Marcos is more theatrical 
and looks for that wonder. In gen- 
eral, they usually work together to 
brainstorm ideas to use in their 
routines. Their goal is to incorpo- 
rate music in their magic.” 

Since childhood, the brothers 


have been ‘brainstorming ideas 


and practicing their magic to 
build their act into what it is now. 
According to Marcos, people of- 
ten say that he and Antonio could 
be mistaken as twins because of 
how similar their personalities 
and appearance are. 

“It is a blessing to work with 
my brother,’ Marcos said. “We 
are so much alike. How many 
siblings do you know that like the 
same exact things? We might as 
well be twins.” 


For more information 
and tickets, head to 


www.verdugobrothers.com 
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Two members of the Guerilla Girls stand next to their 1989 poster, “Do women have to be naked to get into the Met. Museum?” at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. The 
Guerilla Girls use humor, facts and eye-catching visuals to highlight gender and racial inequalities in-art, politics and pop culture. 





Guerilla Girls go ape with feminist activism 


All-female entourage combines art and activism to expose social justice issues 


Will Moon 
@MoonMan0305 





Feminist artist collective The 
Guerrilla Girls will arrive at Sac- 
ramento State to host a lecture 
discussing their “crazy, creative” 
activism on Oct. 5 in the Univer- 
sity Union ballroom. 

The Guerilla Girls is composed 
of anonymous women wearing 
gorilla masks who address femi- 
nist and other social justice issues 
in the arts through public demon- 
strations, exhibitions, videos, 
posters and billboards around the 
world. 

The New York-based group 
was formed in 1985 by a woman 
who goes by Kathe Kollwitz, an 
alias named after the late german 
painter. According to Kollwitz, 
the group uses humor, facts and 
eye-catching visuals to highlight 
gender and racial inequalities in 
art, politics and pop culture. 

“Our anonymity keeps the fo- 


cus on the issues and away from_ 


who we might be,” Kollwitz said 
via email. 

The formation came about 
after Kollwitz viewed an exhibi- 
tion at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art (MoMA) in 1984, 
which claimed to feature the best 
contemporary art in the world. 
The exhibition, “An Internation- 
al Survey of Painting and Sculp- 
ture,” presented 169 artists, all of 
whom were white Americans or 
Europeans. 

Only 13 of the featured artists 
were women, and after the muse- 
um’s curator said that any artist 
who wasn’t in the show should 
rethink “his” career, Kollwitz and 
a group of other women picketed 
outside the MoMA. 

Frustrated by the fact that they 
gained little attention from pass- 
ersby, the group hung posters 
with facts and data around SoHo 
in New York City that exposed 
sexist and racist biases among art 
collectors, curators and critics in 
positions of power. ‘The first post- 
ers were black and white and only 


contained a list of art galleries in 
New York that displayed less than 
10 percent of female artists. 

Kollwitz said that over 55 
women have been members of the 
collective throughout its 32-year 
history, some staying for weeks, 
while others remain in the group 
for decades. In order to maintain 
members’ anonymity, the Gueril- 
la Girls always remained small in 
number at any given time. New 
members can join the group only 
if they are invited by current or 
former members. 

The Guerilla Girls have spo- 
ken at a number of universities 
mingling with students and facul- 
ty along the way. Their visit to Sac 
State is connected to an exhibit at 
the Verge Art Center titled “Not 
Ready ‘To Make Nice: Guerril- 
la Girls in the Artworld and Be- 
yond,” which highlights some the 
group’s most prominent work. 

The lecture at Sac State was 
co-sponsored by the Women’s 
Resource Center. The program 
coordinator of the WRC, Aisha 


Engle, said that she is looking for- 
ward to having the radical femi- 
nists on campus. 

“This is really exciting to have 
folks on campus that are radical 
feminists (and) activists within 
their artwork and be able to lis- 
ten to them and see how they talk 
about intersectional feminism,” 
Engle said. “I hope that students 
can see that feminism comes in 
many varieties. It comes through 
learning about your own agency 
(and) actually just redefining what 
feminism looks like on a day-to- 
day basis and being able to iden- 
tify with (it).” 

The Guerilla Girls have trav- 
elled to places like Iceland, Istan- 
bul, London, Los Angeles, Mex- 
ico City, Rotterdam, Sao Paolo 
and Shanghai to spread their 
message of radical feminism. 
Some projects include artworks 
that expose the museums they 
are displayed in, as well as signs 
that highlight racial and gender 
disparity among Oscar nominees 


in 2086 As 


WRC program assistant In- 
diana Womack said he hadn’t 
heard of the activists before the 
event was organized but became 
intrigued by the group and plans 
to attend the lecture. 

“Sometimes we need art that 
kind of enters our daily lives in 
subversive ways,” Womack said. 
“Public art is really valuable, but 
we also need grafhti and guer- 
rilla art and little old ladies yarn 
bombing. That’s a valuable part « 
of our social experience.” 

Kollwitz said she hopes Sac 
State students will be inspired by 
the lecture and stand up for their 
beliefs amid today’s tumultuous 
political climate. 

“At Sacramento State Pll be 
talking about our crazy, creative , 
kind of activism,” Kollwitz said in 
an email. “This is a time for ev- 
eryone to resist repression. We’ve 
developed a game-changing way 
of doing political art, to try to 
change people’s minds. about is- 
sues. It’s a strategy anyone can 
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and Rin Carbin 


@sharlenephou // @ss_horo 








Indigenous Peoples Day - Oct. 9 


Sac State’s 25th year recognizing 


: Indigenous Peoples Day will start 


with an opening prayer by a Miwok 
elder in the Union Ballroom at 8:30 
a.m. Other events held throughout 
the day include a reception featuring 
Black Oak singers, lectures about 
Native Americans in California 
and a premiere screening of “More 
Than a Word,” a documentary 
about the cultural appropriation of 
Native Americans and an analysis 
of the Washington football team 
that uses “Redskins” as its name and 
mascot. 


“Family Feud” - Oct. 77 


UNIQUE Programs will host a 
campus version of “Family Feud” 
with students and organizations as 
the participating teams. Attendance 
will be free for students, and the 
game will be held in the Redwood 
Room of the University Union at 
noon. 





‘lamsu! Concert - Oct. 72 


The rapper, singer-songwriter 


© known for hits like “Only That Real” 


» and “Gas Pedal” will perform a con- 


cert as part of Sac State’s homecom- 
ing week festivities. Joming him on 
stage are DAGHE and DJ Rated 
R. The show will take place in the 
Union Ballroom from 7:30 - 10 p.m. 
Tickets are $15, with a special price 
of $12 for students. 


Dance Marathon - Oct. 13 


The annual dance competition is 
back for its fourth year with a new 
Halloween theme: “Monster Mash.” 
A registration fee of $7 is needed to 
enter the competition, and all pro- 
ceeds will go to the Student Emer- 
gency Grant Fund. The event will 
take place at the Residence Hall 
Quad from 5 - 11 p.m. with music 
by DJ LR, a costume contest, a pho- 
to booth and a chance to participate 
in a Zumba group dance of Michael 
Jackson’s “Thriller.” 


Homecoming - Oct. 14 


Stingers will be up as the Hornets 
set to face off against Idaho State 
in its homecoming football game at 
Hornet Stadium. A festival will be 
held in parking lot 8 at 3 p.m. and 
will include activities such as a tail- 
gating competition, a Kidz Zone and 
a golf cart parade. The game kicks 
off at 6 p.m. 
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_ Martin Luther King Jr. 50th 
» Anniversary Celebration - Oct. 16 


A full schedule of events is set from 
9:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. to celebrate the 
90th anniversary of Martin Luther 
_ King Jr.’s speech at Sacramento State. 
| There will be featured panels and 
| presentations about race, social jus- 
tice and community in America with 
| an evening keynote address by author 
and talk show host ‘Tavis Smiley of 
the “Tavis Smiley” show on PBS. 


| “In the Time of Butterflies’ 
| Oct. 18-29 


‘The Department of ‘Theatre and 
Dance professor Roberto Pomo will 
direct a play based on the film ad- 
aptation of a historical novel. The 
story follows the events of four sis- 
_ ters living in the Dominican Re- 
_ public who try to overthrow the 
a country’s dictator, Rafael ‘Trujillo. 
. The production will be held in the 
- Playwrights’ Theatre in Shasta Hall. 
Tickets range from $12 to $18. 


_ In-Queery-Y History Workshop 
/ - Oct. 24 


| The PRIDE Center will host 
' an interactive workshop from 4:30 
| - 6:30 p.m. in Orchard 2 and 3 of 
the Union. History professor Jen- 
nifer Selwyn will speak about the 
history of the LGBTQ communi- 
ty that is often\ missing from course 
curriculums. | 


~ 
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“Wonder Woman’ screening, 
panel, costume contest - Oct. 26 


A free film screening of “Won- 


der Woman” will take place in the 


Union Ballroom at 6:30 p.m. fol- 
lowed by a panel led by the Hor- 
net Film society, which will discuss 
women in the film industry. Stu- 
dents can also participate in a Hal- 
loween costume contest with prizes 
for the top three finalists. 


| U-Nite - Oct. 26 


Sac State and the Crocker Art 


Museum will partner together again 


after a three-year hiatus for a cel- 


ebration of the arts. The event will 
feature live music, dance, film and 
performance art presented by facul- 
ty members from the Arts & Letters 
Department. The festivities will be 
held at ‘The Crocker Art museum 
from 5 - 9 p.m. and is free for Sac 
State students. 


Check out StateHornet.com 
to stay up-to-date on 
campus events 
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Mass shootings like the one which took 59 lives in Las Vegas Sunday night are senseless — born from ignorance and hesitance to confront the real issues at play; America’s obsession 
with guns and violence, and shameful reluctance to take mental health seriously. 


Gun control debate needs to end 


THE TIME FOR POLITICIZED DEBATES ABOUT GUN CONTROL IN AMERICA HAS PASSED — IT’S TIME TO ACT 


It is time for America to think 
about guns. 

Not to feel, argue or bloviate; it 
is time to think. 

In reality, it is well-passed the 
time to think about guns. Truly 
thinking about them might have 
prevented countless tragic mass 
shootings in this country; at least 
59 people died in Las Vegas Sun- 
day night, setting a new record 
over the 49 that died in Orlando 
at the Pulse nightclub last year. 

Thirty-two people died in the 
shooting at Virginia Tech Uni- 
versity. ‘Twenty-six people, 20 of 
them children, died in the shoot- 
ing at Sandy Hook Elementary 
School. 


There are more. They feel 
countless, despite the exhaustively 
detailed counts. ‘They feel endless, 
despite the knowledge that at one 
point in human history, guns were 
not considered a consumer prod- 
uct, and in many other countries 
in the world, they no longer are. 

There is much hemming and 
hawing to be found after every 
mass shooting in America about 
the Second Amendment, its pro- 
tections on gun ownership, and 
the simple fact that plenty of oth- 
er things besides guns can kill hu- 
mans, and often do. 

Another common claim is that 
the guns used in mass shootings 
are obtained illegally anyway, and 


that increased gun control won't 
stop these shootings, and may in 
fact prevent the hypothetical hero 
from having their own gun ready 
to take down the mass shooter. 

But it is a fact, backed by even 
more exhaustive reporting and 
data, that most mass shootings are 
committed by legal gun owners 
with registered handguns. ‘These 
mass shootings are senseless, born 
from ignorance and hesitance to 
confront the real issues at play; 
America’s obsession with guns 
and violence, and its shameful 
reluctance to take mental health 
seriously. 

Stephen Paddock, the shooter 
from the events of Mandalay Bay 


this past weekend, passed Nevada 
background checks and _ legally 
bought most of his 43 firearms 
from an assortment of gun stores 
in the state. 

While automatic weapons 
were banned in 1986, those 
manufactured before that ban 
are grandfathered in as long as 
they are registered, and semi-au- 
tomatic weapons can be legally 
modified to be fully automatic. 
It has been speculated but is not 
yet known that Paddock used au- 


_ tomatic weapons in the shooting; 


most mass shootings do not fea- 

ture automatic weapons anyway. 
For too many right now, it is 

time to mourn. For even more, 


the mourning will never end. 
The oldest person to die in a 
mass shooting in America was a 
98-year-old woman; the young- 
est was an 8-month-old boy who 
could be a 33-year-old man today. 

Though certain further stric- 
tures on gun ownership seem log- 
ical, like continuing to limit the 
variety and amount of guns that 
citizens are allowed to purchase, 
mass shootings will not stop until 
America fundamentally improves 
its mental health care access, re- 
moves stigmas around mental 
health treatment and makes a 
concerted effort to end the popu- 
larization of gun use. 


www.StateHornet.com 


White terrorists are still terrorist 


WHITE MASS SHOOTERS 
ARE NOT LONE WOLVES’ 


Khanlin Rodgers 
@khanlibear 


On Sunday night, 59 people 
were killed and 527 were injured 
in the deadliest mass shooting in 
modern US. history. 

The attack took place in Las 
Vegas at a music festival with ap- 
proximately 22,000 attendees. As 
the crowd enjoyed the music and 
festivities of the show, they were 
peppered with gunshots from the 
32nd floor of the Mandalay Bay 
Hotel. 

Under any other circumstanc- 
es, there’s no doubt in my mind 
that this would be considered a 
terrorist attack. Everything from 
the number of injuries and ca- 
sualties to the planning and fore- 


thought that went into sneaking 


enough firearms and ammuni- 
tion to arm a small militia into 
the suite of one of Vegas’ most 
popular resorts screams terrorist 
attack. 
However, 


Stephen 


because 


Paddock was a white, American 
male, the label of “terrorist” just 
doesn’t seem to apply to him. Ac- 
cording to. Fox News, CNN and 
even the Las Vegas Police Depart- 
ment, Paddock was nothing more 
than a “lone wolf” whose actions, 
apparently, aren’t reminiscent of 
anything we’ve seen before. 

Unfortunately, we have seen 
similar events happen, and we’ve 
heard narratives and arguments 
like this in the past. It happened 
with both Dylann Roof, when he 
shot and killed 9 churchgoers, and 
the “Oregon Occupiers,” who 
held a federal building hostage in 
order for their political views to 
gain traction. 

The question is, why? Why is 
it that white men are are respon- 
sible for more mass shootings in 
American history than any other 
group? Why does it seem like the 
problem is only getting worse? 

Well, one of the vital issues is 
that none of our major news out- 
lets will identify the problem and 
call it what it really is, so how do 
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Fifty-nine people were killed and 527 were injured Sunday night in what is now the deadliest mass shooting 


in modern U.S. history. 


we expect to fix it? 

Let’s say you go to the hospital 
because you have a broken wrist. 
It’s obvious from the way you're 
clutching your hand and wincing 
in pain that something is wrong 
with it, and everyone in your im- 
mediate area can easily identify 
the issue. 

Everyone except for your 
doctor. 

He diagnoses you with the flu 


and treats that instead, ignoring 


the giant, glaring issue that is 
clearly causing you pain and dis- 
comfort. You would never return 
to that doctor again, right? 

Without identifying the issue 
and accurately calling these ter- 
rorists what they really are, we de- 
prive ourselves of the opportunity 
to find a real solution. 

Sure, you could argue that the 
amount of guns here in the states 
is out of control, or that our 2nd 
Amendment needs to be updated 





in order to be effective, but with- 
out being able to identify and tar- 
get acts of domestic terrorism (by 
people of all ethnic and religious 
backgrounds), making changes to 
the latter would prove futile. 

The bottom line is our narra- 
tive needs to change, and it needs 
to change now. Without a clear 
issue for us all to focus on, there’s 
no way we can make any real 
progress as a society and fix the 


issues that we have. 


Now that you’ve heard our opinion, let us know what you think! Send letters 
to the editor to editor@statehornet.com or submit them in-person at Del Norte 
Hall, room 1006. Letters must be signed and may be edited for length and clar- 

ity. Use the hashtag #SacStateSays to weigh in on social media! 
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